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Eternal Vigilance 
Essential 


Forty-five years ago, May 5, 1900, I was 
elected secretary and a director of the Sierra 
Club to succeed the late Robert M. Price, 
who for many years had been its efficient 
secretary and who had just resigned this of- 
fice to practice law in Alaska. At that time the 
Club had a membership about one tenth as 
large as it is today. There were as yet no an- 
nual outings, no local walks, no local chap- 
ters, no lodges, no winter sports or activities 
of this nature. The Club was brought into 
existence in 1892 by a group of ardent lovers 
of the out-of-doors, with John Muir as their 
leader, who realized that if we were to save 
unimpaired for posterity some of the out- 
standing natural parklands and forests for 
which the Pacific Coast is so famous, it was 
vital to act immediately and before it was 
too late. For eight years since its organization, 
the Club had been taking the lead in this 
conservation work which was the primary 
reason for the Club’s creation and existence. 
Prior to 1900 the Club had been publishing 
its semi-annual Bulletin and occasionally had 
held public meetings and given lectures de- 
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signed to inform its members and the public 
and arouse sentiment essential to back up its 
work of preservation. Since 1900 all of these 
other activities, noted above as being then 
non-existent, have come into being and are 
now an attractive and enjoyable part of the 
Club’s life. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that these activities are subordinate in im- 
portance and were added to further stimulate 
interest in the out-of-doors and in this man- 
ner to aid in the accomplishment of the main 
purposes for which the Club was originally 
created. Nowadays there are many who join 
the Club in order to enjoy its winter sports, 
summer outings and social activities but I 
sincerely hope that these new members, while 
enjoying these advantages, will also be im- 
pressed with the fact that, after all, the Sierra 
Club is primarily interested in carrying on 
its fundamental purposes of conservation, 
preservation, and protection of our forests 
and natural parklands, Each one can help by 
preaching this gospel day in and day out and 
by responding when called on to advise our 
legislators and public officials that we are 
awake to the insidious dangers that constantly 
threaten to destroy those great values which, 
once destroyed or impaired, are irreplaceable. 

Shortly after the Club had successfully 
brought about the recession of the Yosemite 
Valley by the State of California to the fed- 
eral government so that it became a part of 
the surrounding Yosemite National Park, I 
inadvertently intimated to John Muir that 
the main work of the Club had been com- 
pleted. He turned on me with his character- 
istic Scotch fire and said with great emphasis, 
“Mr. Colby, this work will never be finished. 
As long as there is anything worth fighting 
for we will have to continue to fight to pre- 
serve it.” 

How true these prophetic words have 
proven to be. The war emergency has re- 
cently been used as an excuse to attempt to 
break into the national parks, for grazing 
cattle and to lumber some of their finest 
forests. The creation of the Jackson Hole 
National Monument in Wyoming, by presi- 
dential proclamation, has been and still is 
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threatened with abrogation by certain mem- 
bers in Congress. The wilderness area set 
aside as Mount San Jacinto State Park is 
again sought to be invaded by a tramway, if 
commercial interests have their way and can 
induce the state legislature now in session in 
Sacramento to pass the necessary enabling act. 
There will always be work for the Club to 
do in safeguarding what has been set aside for 
preservation. Eternal vigilance is essential, 





otherwise some seemingly harmless but in- 
sidious measure will slip through Congress 
or the State Legislature before we are aware 
of the danger. Members of the Club can aid 
in this work, as they have so many times in 
the past, when they are called on, by protest. 
ing to their congressmen and state represen- 
tatives as occasion may require, and thus pre- 
vent harmful and destructive legislation from 


being enacted. Ww. E. Coxsy 


New Committee to Coordinate Sierra Club’s 


Conservation Work 


Pattern Begun in Southern Chapter 


A small group of Sierra Club members in 
Southern California found that whenever 
they met, their talk swung eventually to con- 
servation problems. They recognized all too 
clearly the seriousness of the many threats— 
both present and postwar—to our little re- 
maining wilderness. 

For instance, Weldon Heald wrote recent- 
ly, “When I got back to California after an 
absence of over two years, 1 was amazed to 
learn that nearly every place I had known as 
a wilderness or protected area was scheduled 
for some postwar ‘development.’ Apparently 
V-Day is to be D-Day for our forests and 
mountains!” 

Out of group discussions grew the frame- 
mork of a new chapter committee. With 
Weldon Heald (chairman), Braeme Gigas, 
Leland Curtis, Nathan C. Clark, and E. 
Stanley Jones as the “working committee” 
(governing body), and a// who sincerely 
wish to aid them invited to become “partici- 
pating members,” the Conservation and For- 
estry Committee outlined a comprehensive 
and foresighted program. Its general policy 
was stated in the chairman’s report to the 
Chapter Executive Committee: 

Conservation was one of the original pur- 
poses for which the Sierra Club was founded. 


Individuals and committees within the Club 
have been doing notable work in the field for 
the past fifty years, but there has been little op- 
portunity for the general membership to par- 
ticipate actively. It now appears that the time 
has come to bring the preservation of our 
mountain and wilderness areas to the member- 
ship at large as one of the most vital activities 
in which the Club can engage; to interest as 
many as we can in conservation; and to en- 
deavor to persuade an increasingly large num- 
ber of members to engage in conservation ac- 
tivities. The entire weight of the Sierra Club 
membership will be needed to combat postwar 
threats and now is the time for us to enlist the 
aid of as many individuals as we can. Therefore 
it is suggested that this committee form a nu- 
cleus around which a strong Club conservation 
organization can be built, this organization to 
consist of as many members as can be interested 
into active participation. 

Among its objectives the committee in- 
cluded the keeping of a complete and detailed 
record of all action regarding national and 
state parks, forests, and monuments; impress 
ing upon our representatives the feeling of 
the Sierra Club toward legislation dealing 
with such areas; informing the membership 
of the Club of action taken and important 
developments in the conservation field; aid- 
ing and supporting the Directors of the Club 
in such conservation projects as they shall 
indicate; and persuading Sierra Club mem- 
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bers to aid the work of other conservation 


organizations. 

The scope of the group’s intended activi- 
ties was given in the same report: 

The Conservation and Forestry Committee 
will interest itself in preserving our mountains 
and forests from ill-considered development in- 
volving: 

(a) the building of new roads into formerly 

roadless areas; 

(b) the converting of Forest or Park Serv- 
ice truck trails into boulevards; 

(c) the indiscriminate location of landing 
fields and aero camp grounds in forest 
and park areas; 

(d) the use of jeeps or other vehicles off 
established highways; 

(e) the issue of grazing permits in national 
parks and monuments, and in national 
forests wherever stock will cause ero- 
sion or is otherwise prejudicial to the 
best land usage ; 

(f) the cutting of timber in national parks 
and monuments; 

(g) the exploitation of minerals in these 
areas; 

(h) dams, waterpower and storage projects 
and other uses of our parks and monu- 
ments which are contrary to the pur- 
poses for which these areas were set 
aside, 

Eventually the Committee should interest it- 

self in related subjects, such as: 

(i) fire prevention; 

(j) erosion prevention and control ; 

(k) reforestation; 

(1) education in the value and proper de- 
velopment as well as appreciation of 
our remaining parks and wilderness 
areas, 


Directors A ppoint Club Conservation 
Committee 


It was not long before the program and aims 
of the new group came to the attention of 
the Executive Committee of the Club, and 


the feeling was then expressed that Weldon 
Heald’s interest and ability should, if pos- 
sible, be at the service of the Sierra Club as 
a whole. In response to a request by President 
Duncan McDuffie, Major Heald agreed to 
accept the chairmanship of a Conservation 
Committee, and Leland Curtis, Arthur H. 
Blake, Charlotte E. Mauk, Ansel Adams, and 
John Thomas Howell agreed to work with 
him. The purpose of the committee will be 
to discover, investigate, and report upon plans 
or measures that appear to threaten our parks 
and forests, as well as those which support 
measures that are constructive and beneficial. 


How Can Individuals Help? 


Interaction of Chapter and Club committees 
can be of vast help in the conservation pro- 
gram. A sort of two-way flow of intelligence 
may be maintained, with the committees 
serving at once to disseminate information 
from officials to the individual members, and 
to funnel individuals’ observations and sug- 
gestions into channels reaching the admin- 
istrators, 

To be sure, chapter publications ( Yodeler, 
Mugelnoos, Bonanza) carry conservation in- 
formation fairly frequently—but they prob- 
ably do not reach more than about 15 per cent 
of the membership. The Sierra Club Bulletin 
tries to keep the members informed on con- 
servation matters in its bimonthly issues but 
it cannot always carry “emergency” infor- 
mation when it is published only every other 
month. “Participating” members of a chap- 
ter conservation committee can serve as very 
effective sources of information—and of 
propaganda, when needed. 

On the other hand, the Directors have, 
after all, only fifteen pairs of eyes and ears. 
Things happen so fast in these crowded days 
that these fifteen people may not be able to 
keep abreast of all the threats and develop- 
ments. Here is where the watchful coopera- 
tion of a number of individuals throughout 
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the various communities can increase many 
fold the effectiveness of the Directors’ ef- 
forts. 

There is a part for every Sierran to play 
in the never-ending conservation campaign. 

The first step for any individual to take 
may be to consider, thoughtfully and hon- 
estly, his own favorite mountain scenes. 
What are their true attractions? Does present 
or proposed use of each of these areas assure 
the preservation of those attractions? (In how 
few areas can the answer be an unqualified 
“yes” !) If not, how can such preservation be 
assured? Maybe the answers to such a ques- 
tion are beyond the layman, and are to be 
found only by experts trained in the solution 
of this complex type of problem. Then the 
question becomes: Have steps been taken—is 
machinery in operation—whereby such ex- 
perts can be consulted, and their findings 
acted upon? In all too many cases, answers 
to these questions must be negative. 

The second step, then, for our interested 
Sierran—now that he has recognized the 
need for conservation measures—is to do 
whatever he can to bring about that legisla- 
tive attitude which will assure sound enact- 
ments, both State and Federal. Legislators act 
largely on the expressed wishes of their con- 
stituents. Here individual action must grow 
into group action. The person who has care- 
fully thought out what should be done for 
the preservation of our wilderness areas is 
going to have to get other people to think 
along similar lines, and to express their 
thoughts. 

Specifically and concretely, he can make 
his wishes known to his legislative represen- 





tatives through timely letters or telegrams, 
But just as important is to see that the people 
with whom he comes in daily contact are in- 
formed as to what is at stake in our few re. 
maining wildernesses, to provide them (subtly 
and painlessly, of course!) with the informa 
tion which will help to shape their thinking 
and expressions. One effective “crusader” 
may start many concentric rings of conserva. 
tion-mindedness spreading outward. 

But—and here is step three—the person 
who wishes to inform others must himself be 
well informed. He must keep abreast of the 
trends and developments in the conservation 
field. Through such publications as The 
Living Wilderness, National Parks Magazine, 
American Forests he can gain some insight 
into the ways in which the larger organiza- 
tions work. Through attentive perusal of the 
daily press he can keep abreast of new threats 
as they arise (and is likely to gain an idea of 
the way in which generally destructive forces 
work—witness all the schemes presented to 
the State legislature whose main purpose 
seems invariably to be the filling of a few 
people’s pockets at the expense of our forests 
and meadows! ). 

Step four is to ally himself with enough 
other people whose convictions agree with 
his own that their combined voice may be 
loud enough to be heard in competition with 
the short-sighted business interests. His mem- 
bership in any of the conservation associations 
achieves this purpose in some measure—but 
sustained efforts to increase the power of that 
organization will bring greater returns and 
greater personal satisfaction in work well 
done. C.E.M. 


Directors for 1945-1946 


At the annual election of the directors of the 
Sierra Club the following were chosen to 
serve for the ensuing year: Ansel Adams, 
Phil S. Bernays, William E. Colby, Harold 
E. Crowe, Leland Curtis, Francis P. Far- 


quhar, Weldon F. Heald, Joel H. Hilde 
brand, Walter L. Huber, E. Stanley Jones, 
Oliver Kehrlein, Charlotte E. Mauk, Dun- 
can McDuffie, Harriet T. Parsons, Walter A. 
Starr. 
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Mount San Jacinto Bill Opposed by Sierra Club 


The following letter was sent by the Sierra 
Club on March 27 to all the members of the 
California legislature, stating the reasons for 
the opposition of the Club to this bill. For 
members who have not had an opportunity 
to find out about this projected “Mount San 
Jacinto Winter Park Authority,” this com- 
munication may clarify our stand, and show 
what the conservationists are up against. 


Assembly Bill No. 1239 providing for a 
“Mt. San Jacinto Winter Park Authority” 
would, in the opinion of the Sierra Club, result 
in a serious injury to the Mt. San Jacinto State 
Park which was created primarily to preserve 
for all time a wilderness area free from the 
artificial intrusions which inevitably destroy 
such wilderness values. This area and one on 
Mt. San Gorgonio, which is also seriously 
threatened, are the two outstanding areas of 
this character remaining in Southern Califor- 
nia. Scientists are emphatic in their statements 
that such primitive areas have great value in 
modern times as furnishing the opportunity for 
studying wild life—both animals and vegeta- 
tion in their natural surroundings—and thus 
comparing the results of such studies with those 
where the destructive encroachment of human 
activities has taken place. 


It is urged that by constructing the proposed 
tramway the mountain will be made available 
for winter sports. This is highly debatable since 
competent skiers are of the opinion that the 
terrain is too precipitous and snow conditions 
unfavorable for suitable skiing. It is also quite 
certain that winter sports cannot be successfully 
carried on without the construction of accom- 
modations and facilities which will further in- 
vade the primitive character of the area. 

The enactment of this bill will certainly re- 
sult in a serious conflict of jurisdiction between 
the State Park authorities and the proposed San 
Jacinto Winter Park Authority. The Attorney 
General’s office has ruled in the past that park 
areas, such as the San Jacinto area, acquired 
under the provisions of the State Park Bond Act 
(1927 Stats. Chap. 765), which is a Constitu- 
tional Amendment, may not be devoted to pur- 
poses which are obviously designed to further 
private ends, and that the authority of the State 
Park Commission may not be transferred or 
impaired without other Constitutional Amend- 
ment specifically authorizing it. It is easy to de- 
stroy primitive values but once destroyed they 
are lost forever. Similar bills were vetoed by 
Governors Olsen and Warren, in 1941 and 
1943. The Sierra Club urges you to oppose the 
one now pending. 


Western Clubs Plan Summer Outings 


Vacations come cropping up as the usual sum- 
mer problem about this time. The Sierra 
Club, as you know, is not scheduling any offi- 
cial High Trip, but in view of this problem, 
we will merely remind you of last year’s sug- 
gestion—that our own lodges might solve it 
for you. The bimonthly of April 1944 lists 
those lodges and their locations. 

Some of our contemporaries have managed 
to plan summer trips in spite of the current 
difficulties. 

The Mountaineers of Seattle will travel to 
Garibaldi Park for their annual outing. 


Contra Costa Hills Club plans to cover the 
region of the Palisades, Muir Pass and Evo- 
lution Basin. There may be some alternate 
trips as well. 

The Mazamas will camp at Lake O’Hara 
in Yoho National Park in British Columbia, 
from July 15 to July 29. Anyone interested 
may write the club at Pacific Building, 520 
S.W. Yamhill Street, Portland, Oregon, for 
the prospectus. 

Odbsidians of Eugene, Oregon, will hold 
their seventeenth annual summer camp at 
Obsidian Camp. 
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Joseph N. LeConte Honored by University 


Joseph Nisbet LeConte, Honorary President 
of the Sierra Club, received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the annual Charter Day 
exercises at the University of California on 
March 23. It was presented with the follow- 
ing citation: 

“Member of this University since birth 
and before; graduating in the class of 1891, 


and serving for forty-five years in the f 
of mechanical engineering; author 
merous works on hydraulics, and of 
solutions of complex problems in da 
mechanics; pioneer explorer of the 
Sierra, active and persevering promg 
state and national parks; a friend of sty 
continuing and enriching the traditions 
great name.” 


Of This and That 


T he wartime program adopted by the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association in 1942 included 
plans for a Forest Resource Appraisal. This 
was a large undertaking, as it not only had to 
be underwritten by voluntary contributions, 
but competent crews for field work had to be 
procured. Three years were determined as a 
reasonable period in which the appraisal could 
be made, and the association invited the ac- 
tive cooperation of all federal, state and pri- 
vate agencies who were in a position to help 
gather and assemble facts during the war. 

To date, forestry conditions in eight states 
have been inventoried and by the close of the 
year it is anticipated that an appraisal for the 
whole country will be more than two-thirds 
completed. 

In the May issue of American Forests a 
summary of the appraisal findings in Michi- 
gan will appear, and subsequent issues of the 
magazine will carry each month similar sum- 
maries for other states. Final state reports will 
be in more detail. A general report on the 
national situation of course will not be pos- 
sible until after the war and all states have 
been inventoried. 

* * * 


Associate members of the Federation of West- 


ern Outdoor Clubs are valuable access 
helping to carry out the purposes of & 
ganization. These purposes are: “To ad 
the common aims of member clubs an 
ties, to disseminate information cones 
them, to increase the interest of the p 
the outdoors, to assist conservation 
search endeavors of member clubs.” 
dues for associate members are one 
which includes the Western Outdoor | 
terly. Martha K. Darcy of 2809 §. 
phens Street, Portland, Oregon, is the 
tary-Treasurer. 


* * * 


A living memorial to their men wh 
died in this war is being developed 
citizens of the little town of Gibbon i 
nesota. At the edge of the prairie, fort 
have been purchased by these citize 
deeded to Sibley County as a “conser 
area,” as the state could supply planti 
for use only on public lands. It is now . 
as the Sibley County Memorial Fore 
is being planted by men, women and d 
of the vicinity. It is well on its way @ 
being a real contribution to the comm 
and a truly living remembrance. : 








